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to have imagined the place to be in Cornwall, and
Chesterton to have accused the hesitant man of having
definitely asserted that it was in Northumberland.)

In such closely-allied and rapidly evolving groups as
these three orders, there is inevitably much parallelism
in development; and it is not easy to decide whether the
bird-line separated off at a point within the limits of the
Thecodontia or at one slightly above the base of the
Saurischian stem. (The Ornithischia seem, apart from
other difficulties, to have originated too late in time.)
Huxley, in 1876, chose one of the Saurischia, Compso-
gnathus, as the most bird-like Dinosaur then known,
but that genus was a contemporary of Archceopteryx
and so out of court as an ancestor.

Heilmann (20), after a thorough scrutiny of the evi-
dence, has selected Euparkeria, one of the Thecodontia
of the Lower Trias of South Africa as having the best
claim to be considered a true bird-ancestor and not a mere
collateral: its near ally Ornithosuchus even had scales
which show what may prove to be the first rudimentary
feather-characters, but that is speculative at present.

Between Euparkeria and Archteopteryx there is a gap
of some hundred million years; between Archceopteryx
and the late Cretaceous birds perhaps sixty million
years. Does Mr. Dewar believe that no birds at all were
created during those long periods? If the creation of
a Class is a continuous and not a spasmodic process,
then there must have been many forms of bird life in
existence during the late Jurassic and most of the Cre-
taceous period, yet the paUeontological record includes
no trace of them. Why may there not equally have been
predecessors of ArcHczopteryx, bird-reptiles and reptile-
birds which have likewise left no trace ? To this ques-
tion, Mr. Dewar has an answer: he maintains that if